Learning in Scotland.             [A.D. 1775.
applied to the great Lexicographer, the stately Moralist, the masterly Critick, as if he had been Sam Johnson, a mere pleasant companion, was highly diverting; and this light notion of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, also smiling,' No, no, Sir; that will not do. You are good nat-ured, but not good humoured1: you are irascible. You have not patience with folly and absurdity. I believe you would pardon them, if there were time to deprecate your vengeance ; but punishment follows so quick after sentence, that they cannot escape.'
I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotch magazines and news-papers, in which his Journey to the Western Islands-was attacked in every mode ; and I read a great part of them to him, knowing they would afford him entertainment. I wish the writers of them had been present: they would have been sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous imitation of his style, by Mr. Maclaurin2, now one of the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dreghorn, was distinguished by him from the rude mass. ' This, (said he,) is the best. But I could caricature my own style much better myself.' He defended his remark upon the general insufficiency of education in Scotland; and confirmed to me the authenticity of his witty saying on the learning of the Scotch;— ' Their learning is like bread in a besieged town : every man gets a little, but no man gets a full meal3.' ' There is, (said he,) in Scotland, a diffusion of learning, a certain portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant there has as much learning as one of their clergy*.'
1 In The Rambler, No. 72, Johnson defines good-humour as 'a habit of being pleased ; a constant and perennial softness of manner, easiness of approach, and suavity of disposition.'
3 See Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 17,1773.
3  ' It is with their learning as with provisions in a besieged town, every one has a mouthful, and no one a bellyful.'   Johnson's Works (1787), xi. 200.
4  ' Men bred in the Universities of Scotland cannot be expected to be often decorated with the splendours of ornamental erudition, but they obtain a mediocrity of knowledge between learning and igno-
He'e at JUH drank, adds.' not that he j^eH drunk, for he is u very pious man, but he in always HUH My.' It seems ut lirst Htght unlikely that he culled Reynolds wiftft/yi yet three months earlier he had written: 'Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor.' See tint?, ii. .534, note 4.
